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MASSACRE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Is violence is always only a 
|tone's throw away in South 
Last Monday it broke out 
scale which shocked hard- 
South African newsmen and 
.they say, shocked the police 
■had opened fire on a crowd, 
p in all fifty-six Africans—men. 

In and children — and injuring 

r 

Is .“incident” took place at 
peville, a township near Vereen- 
[ and arose out of a demon- 
pi called for by the Pan¬ 
in Congress in protest against 
ass Jaws.' 

Pan-Africanist Congress de- 
fed as an extremist break-away 
fee African National Congress, 
ailed on their 31,000 members 
fee XJnion to come out without 
Ipasses (identity cards which all 
^arfs are required by law to 
&) £nd surrender themselves for 
at the .nearest police station. 

| Sharpeville the crowd grew to 
strong and surrounded the 
station, shouting. One Afri- 
xvas shot dead and four injured 
ri'the police had been stoned 
Vding to Reuter). The Africans 
liated and then the police 
pd fire. 

Elis followed attempts to intimi- 
and disperse the Africans by 
Luse of aircraft diving low over 
(area, and Saracen armoured cars 
pplied to the S.A. Government by 
> British armament industry) 
|cing their way through the crowd 
"take up defensive positions by 
Jfe police station. But these pro¬ 
vocative actions only angered the 
trow'd still further. 


The local area police commander. 
Colonel J. Piernaar; is reported as 
saying: “I don’t'know how many 
we shot. It all started when hordes 
of natives surrounded the police 
station. My car was struck by a 
stone. If they do these things they 
must learn their lesson the hard 
way.” 

But what are the things the Afri¬ 
cans did? The trigger-happy, baas - 
kap- minded policemen obviously 
think they are justified in shooting 
down Africans who throw stones at 
cars, but behind the Africans’ dem¬ 
onstration is a serious demand for 
alleviation from their slavery to the 
pass-laws. 

These laws bind Africans to em¬ 
ployees, govern their relationships 
with their families, limit their free¬ 
dom of movement, and render them 
liable to immediate arrest and sum¬ 
mary imprisonment if they are not 
carrying their various passes. They 
make the whole of the Union of 
South Africa one vast prison and are 
one of the primary causes of racial 
tension. 

As long as the pass laws exist the 
resentment of the Africans will exist, 
but apartheid cannot be operated 
without the strict control of the 
non-Europeans and so some such 
apparatus as the pass laws must re¬ 
main as long as apartheid is the 
policy of the Government. 

The pass laws are the points which 
continually prod the Africans’ dig¬ 
nity. The more massive aspects of 
apartheid may achieve particular 
attention when a township is being 
destroyed, but on the whole the 
African masses no more expect to 


After Twenty Years of Franco 


(l) 

A COUNTRY where ownership *of a 
** car is- an exterior sign of corrup¬ 
tion. Where Sagan, Descartes, Bardot 
and Kant are on the Index. Where the 
peasant cannot read but goes to the 
cinema every week. Where 70 % of 
machine tools are 70 years old; where 
crypts worth millions are built for the 
dead, yet where the living feed them¬ 
selves on chickpeas. Where there is half 
the number of newspapers that there was 
in 1936. Where some citizens still do 
not know the name of the capital city. 
Where the member of the armed police, 
defenders of Western Christian civilisa¬ 
tion, is a gas collector in the afternoon 
and a watchman during the night. Where 
the Barcelona-Madrid express takes three 
hours more than it did in 1935. Where 
football players are the highest-paid in 
Europe, but people go to the shops to 
buy a peseta’s worth of sugar or coffee 
at a time. 

Where, on the death of Pope Pius XI1, 
mourning was prolonged three times 
longer than in Italy, but where the Pope’s 
speeches are censored if he speaks of 
freedom. Where a Minister of Com¬ 
merce becomes a multi-millionaire in a 
few months. Where engaged couples 
have to wait ten years to be able to 
marry. Where the sports newspaper has 
a bigger circulation than any national 
daily. Where the military act as cinema 
ushers and one cannot find a single wage- 
earner who knows the name of, the Min¬ 
ister ol Labour or the leader of the 
trade unions. Where one in five of the 
population says he is going abroad when 
he goes to Madrid. Where there is offi¬ 
cially a shortage of 80,000 primary 
schools. Where the universities intended 
for the workers are so luxurious that 
American visitors confess that they 
couldn't afford anything like them, yet 


where the level of literacy is the lowest 
in Europe. 

Where the workers spend their annual 
holiday working, and the Generals are 
company directors. Where there are 
more maids than cars. Where the price 
of meat is equivalent to three days’ work. 
Where the townswomen lake their hus¬ 
bands’ Sunday trousers to the pawnshop 
on Mondays, to be retrieved on Satur¬ 
days. Where cigarettes are sold in two’s 
on street corners. Where 300 names 
control the boards of all companies and 
five banks dominate industry and trade. 
Where they make the most expensive cars 
in the world, and the worst and most 
expensive steel in the world, and where 
the annual income per person is the 
lowest in Europe. 

In other words, the country where half 
the working class is sacrificed and the 
other half is patronised, and the remain¬ 
der of the population oscillates between 
a middle-class worried about the luture 
and an oligarchy of miilionnaires whose 
outlook dates back to the Golden Age 
of the 16th Century. This is the picture 
of Spain that emerges after twenty years 
of the Franco regime. 

— DOMINIQUE HUNNEBULLB 
in Realties, May 1959. 

( 2 ) 

Y^HEN, for instance, in 1953 the U.S. 

negotiated an agreement with the 
Spanish Government, whereby it paid 
dollars in exchange for military bases, 
the agreement described the two signa¬ 
tories as “recognising . . . individual 
liberty, free institutions ... a free 
economy.’’ That this was hypocrisy is 
less to be deplored than that it was cyni¬ 
cal hypocrisy. 

—Irvino Kristol 
in Encounter, April 1960. 


mix with the white bosses than the 
working class of this country expect 
to mix with the upper crust. 

But the pass laws and apartheid 
goes beyond the cla£s barriers of 
our society — which individuals 
breach by education and financial 
success, after all. Apartheid seeks 
to fix tor ever the status of the slave 
upon the majority of the citizens of 
South Africa — and to do it at a time 
when national independence is being 
achieved by Africans, Asians and 
Arabs elsewhere. 

This is what makes the Nationalist 
Government’s policy not only 
vicious but pathetic. Like Canute 
ordering back the tide, Dr. Ver- 
woerd and his colleagues attempt to 
stem the inevitable political advance 
of the Africans. 


The Pill 

^HE contraceptive pill is already 
(metaphorically speaking) on 
everybody’s lips, for two reasons. 
Firstly because of the appeal for 
volunteers for tests to be carried out 
by the Birmingham Family Planning 
Association using the American pill, 
(fully reported in Freedom for Feb. 
20th), and secondly because of a 
statement by the Chairman of British 
Drug Houses Ltd., in connection 
with the prospective take-over bids 
for the shares of his firm, that the 
firm had developed a British pill, 
expected to sell at a penny each, of 
which pilot tests in London are ex¬ 
pected to begin in three months time 
under the auspices of the Family 
Planning Association. 

There is no need for us to em¬ 
phasise how useful to mankind the 
development of a means of contra¬ 
ception which is safe, foolproof and 
aesthetically inoffensive can be, but 
characteristically, the first thing to 
be awakened by these announce¬ 
ments is opposition. 

In his Lenten Pastoral Letter, 
read in all Catholic churches in his 
diocese on March 6th, Dr. Edward 
Ellis, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Nottingham says, 

“New methods have been proposed to 
thwart God’s purpose in marriage. 

“The matter is so grave and at the 
same time so openly and frequently dis¬ 
cussed in the Press, on the radio and on 
television that 1 must also speak openly 
to you on subjects which Christian 
modesty and delicacy would normally 
shun. 

“The Church does not demand that 
parents should have the largest family 
possible. There are circumstances when 
it is right and proper that the size of 
the family should be restricted. 

“But such restriction should never be 
brought about by artificial means, includ¬ 
ing the latest invention of contraceptive 
pills.” 

We do not know how faithfully 
Roman Catholics actually follow the 
advice or demands of their church’s 
celibate hierarchy in these personal 
matters. More serious perhaps is 
a report in the News of the World 
on the same date that 

“Social workers, alarmed by the pros¬ 
pect of a penny pill, are pressing for 
immediate legislation to ban the sale of 
the pills to unmarried girls under a cer¬ 
tain age. While they recognise that the 
discovery of a cheap and harmless pill 
is desirable for properly controlled 
family planning, they feel there would 
bo grave moral danger if it were freely 
available to teenage girls. They fear 
that one day soon the pills may be sold 


With their show of force at 
Sharpeville they turned what could 
have been a peaceful demonstration 
into a battlefield. Their policies 
make such incidents inevitable, and 
their blind fury—bom of fear- 
slaughters Africans and puts more 
nails in their own coffin. 

Each repressive step they take, 
each hateful reaction which is pro¬ 
voked by either side, leads inexor¬ 
ably to the day when the Africans 
begin to organise themselves as the 
Algerians have done. Once that 
begins, hopes for a peaceful tran¬ 
sition to a multi-racial South Africa 
will disappear and so will the place 
of the white man in the Union. The 
racial fanatics in the South African 
Government will have destroyed the 
very thing they set out to protect. 


from slot machines.” 

Now you have only to be a reader 
of the newspaper in which this 
report appeared to appreciate what 
a blessing the pill would be to the 
very social group to which the un¬ 
named “social workers” seek to have 
it denied. Let us however turn to 
the Crowther Report (15 to 18 : 
Report of the Central Advisory 
Council for Education) which was 
debated in the House of Commons 
on Monday. Paragraph 58 of the 
report reads: 

“The problem of sexual ethics is, of 
course, far wider than marriage. In¬ 
deed in the years from 15 to 18 it is not 
mainly a marriage problem. It seems 
beyond question that behaviour which 
would have been rejected a generation 
ago as improper and anti-social—most 
people would simply have said wrong— 
is today tolerated or endorsed by adult 
public opinion. Young people enjoy a 


“Freedom is the first condition 
of growth.” 

—VIVEKANANDA 


Threepence 


German Unions 
Urge S.A. 
Boycott 

The West German Trades Union Fed¬ 
eration today called for a boycott of 
South African goods from April 1 to 30 
“in protest against the improper treat¬ 
ment of a great part of the African 
people.” 

“For years,” it stated, “the Govern¬ 
ment of South Africa has followed a 
policy of racial discrimination, and 
though placing the coloured citizens of 
South Africa in a special position, con¬ 
tradicts the declaration of human rights.” 

“We Germans who have experienced 
in the immediate past the results of de¬ 
mented racial hate and the limitation of 
democratic freedom — we, who must still 
struggle even today with the remnants of 
this past — we more than anyone else 
must stand in the front line of those 
fighting against injustice, wherever it 
raises its ugly head.” 

Guardian 10.3.60. 


lacked, to get to know one another 
really well before committing themselves 
to the choice of a mate. It is surely loss 
that new guiding rules of behaviour in the 
changed situation have not been suffi¬ 
ciently developed to replace the old cus¬ 
toms which nearly everybody has to 
some extent abandoned and whiclrsome 
have altogether thrown overboard . . . 
Education can only function within the 
broad directives of right and wrong 
which society gives. Teachers and youth 
leaders are however, well placed to bring 
to attention the personal bewilderment 
and disaster to which this public inde¬ 
cision over moral issues often leads the 
young. There can be no doubt of the 
disaster. On 1956 figures, one girl in 
fifty might expect to give birth to a child 
conceived before she was 17 ... ” 

In the last sentence we learn what 
all this cautious verbiage is about. 
All it says, in effect is “Changing 
attitudes to sexual relations outside 
marriage are reflected in adolescent 


muen greater ireeaom to live tneir own 
lives without adult supervision, and to 
meet and spend their time together as 
they like without censure and without 
restraints other than those which their 
own individual taste or conviction im- 
posses. In this change there has been 
both gain and loss. It is surely gain 
that boys and girls, young men and 
young women, should have the oppor¬ 
tunity, which earlier generations often 


behaviour. This leads to unwanted 
pregnancies among teen-age girls”. 
At long last we are on the brink of 
contraceptive improvements which 
could avoid these “disasters”. But 
before they are even on the market, 
so-called “social workers” are press¬ 
ing for “immediate legislation to 
ban the sale of the pills to unmarried 

WT Continued on p. 3 


Film on Apartheid & the Boycott 


GROUP of people has come 
together to make a film about 
the boycott of South African goods 
which has been in progress all this 
month, and to protest against apar¬ 
theid in South Africa. 

The Apartheid Film Committee 
has as sponsors Lord Altrincham, 
James Callaghan, Tom Driberg, the 
film director Lindsay Anderson and 
the playwright Arnold Wesker, while 
its chairman is Tennyson Makiwane, 
the member of the African National 
Congress who smuggled himself out 
of South Africa in order to come 
here and direct the boycott move¬ 
ment. 

About their proposal to make the 
film, the committee says: 

The South African Boycott Move¬ 
ment has gathered wide support through¬ 
out Africa, and the intensive campaign 
in this country during March has been 
a powerful demonstration of protest. 
But the demonstration will lose its force, 
unless it leads to a sustained pressure 
of international opinion against the 
apartheid policies of the South African 
government. A group led by Derrick 


Knight, with John Krish as director, has 
therefore been formed to make a film, 
which will be a permanent record of the 
strength of feeling in this country, and 
which will show at the same time the 
conditions in South Africa against which 
we are protesting. Shooting has already 
begun, and the film should be ready 
in June. It will be on 35 mm., is assured 
of commercial distribution internationally 
and will be made available to organisa¬ 
tions campaigning on South Africa. 

Much technical help and material 
have been offered, and a script has been 
prepared, but £2,000 is needed to make 
a really effective film. Besides the boy¬ 
cott itself, this is one of the few practi¬ 
cal expressions of sympathy with the 
people of South Africa open to us, and 
wo believe that many people will want 
to contribute to realising this film and 
thus to identify themselves with the pro¬ 
test it is making. 

Donations should be sent as soon 
as possible before the end of March 
either to the Treasurer of the Apar¬ 
theid Film Committee, 61 Gloucester 
Crescent, London, N.W.I., or to me, 
c/o Freedom Press. 

Philip Sansom. 


and the Adolescent 
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A Constructive Libertarian Movement 


{This article by the French anar¬ 
chist Gaston Leval is reproduced 
from a translation in the lSydney 
Anarchist Review, January , 1959. 

A NYONE who, like myself, has been 
a long time militant in the intci- 
national libertarian movement and who 
has studied its history without partisan 
blinders, cannot ignore the fact that, with 
the exception of pre-Franco Spain and 
of South Korea before the war, the 
movement has been stagnating in every 
sense of the word. And anyone who is 
not blinded by unintelligent fanaticism, 
is faced with this dilemma: Either the 
libertarian ideas are in contradiction with 
nature and human possibilities, or these 
ideas have not been able to penetrate the 
consciousness of the revolutionary min¬ 
orities who influence, and often deter¬ 
mine, social evolution. 

Were I not convinced that the second 
of these two hypotheses is the correct one, 

1 would have ceased to struggle for the 
dissemination and triumph of our ideas 
a long lime ago. But 1 am too con¬ 
vinced of the social truth in socialist 
anarchism (using the word “socialist*’ in 
its original sense) to take this attitude. 
Certainly there are things that must be 
re-examined in the light of new exper¬ 
ience, as there are in all systems that are 
the synthesis of long experience, if the 
doctrines of liberation are not to become 
dogmas, stultifying thought and action. 
But the essentials remain. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the mass, and in this case the 
anarchist mass, has too often not under¬ 
stood these essentials. I consider it a 
grave error for us to have defined our¬ 
selves with a negation. Anarchy—the 
negation of ‘archies’, of hierarchies, of 
diverse social strata, of rich and of poor, 
of masters and slaves, of government and 
governed; from which follows equality in 
law and in fact, in the political and 
economic spheres, in the pursuit of 
liberty and in the possibilities of material, 
intellectual and moral satisfactions. 
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Such is the theory. The point of de¬ 
parture remains a negation. And, un¬ 
fortunately, this negation is what has 
been spiritually, intellectually and prac¬ 
tically imprinted on the minds of every¬ 
one from the illiterate to the intellectual. 
It does not make any difference who 
declares himself to be an enemy ol 
authority and of all responsibility. It 
suffices to deny in order to be an anar¬ 
chist. Consequently these negators have 
often distorted the profound ideas of 
our thinkers worthy of the name anar¬ 
chist— Proudhon, Bakunin, Rocker, Kro¬ 
potkin —or most often have ignored 
them. 

Internationally then, aside from several 
exceptions as in the case of Spain, anar¬ 
chism has appeared as a collection of 
negations. It can be said, citing Proud¬ 
hon, that “all negation implies a subse¬ 
quent atfirmation.” In fact, no such 
implication need exist in the minds of 
those who would make such a statement. 
One can theoretically or instinctively 
deny authority without conceiving of a 
non-authoritarian society, feeling the 
need of such a society, or struggling for 
its realization. One can condemn econo¬ 
mic inequality and the exploitation of 
man by man without considering the 
ways by which equalitarian society could 
be brought into being. 

The consequence of negation, or of 
initial negations as they have emanated 
from certain thinkers, have not been and 
are not compensating affirmations. These 
affirmations can be found in accidental 
polemics, but they are absent from the 
permanent attitudes of many anarchists. 

This is why the present anarchist pro¬ 
paganda and recruiting techniques are 
essentially the same as those of fifty 
years ago. They are anti-authoritarian, 
anti-militarist, anti-capitalist, anti-God, 
etc. Most of the time there is a repeti¬ 
tion of superficial arguments that tire the 
intelligent listener and discourage the 
observer. A serious, profound and 
documented critique can have a con¬ 
structive character in as much as it sug¬ 
gests new solutions. But that which has 
been done by thinkers and sociologists 
has been too often scorned by their 
disciples. 

The presentation of anarchist ideas has 
been reduced to a common denominator 
of negative mediocrity by the law of 
least intellectual effort, the lack of 
mental discipline and the confusion be¬ 
tween political authority and the neces¬ 
sary influence of knowledge. If we do 
not know how to leave these swamps in 
which we are mired, it is useless to hope 
for the future of our movement or even 
for the influence of our ideas on human 
evolution. 


1Z" ROPOTKIN wrote a book entitled 
Mutual Aid. Up until World War 
II, this book was very well known to 
anarchists entering our movement. It 
was translated into most of the languages 
of the culturally developed countries and 
even published by bourgeois publishers 
who did not wait for the anarchists to 
give them a sales guarantee. 

Mutual Aid is rightly considered to be 
the fundamental writing of socialist 
anarchism. Certainly, Darwin had already 
suggested in passing some ideas which 
showed the way. Certainly, Proudhon, 
with brilliant clarity, had indicated the 
importance of the solidarity of the 
species, in his first writings on the sub¬ 
ject of property. And it is likewise true 
that the very observant Bakunin did not 
fail to notice the often preponderant 
character of this factor in the life of all 
society. 

But it was necessary for Kropotkin—a 
true scientist, a geologist and geographer, 
who at the age of twenty-live had gath¬ 
ered all the necessary material for the 
revelation to the scientific world of the 
true orographic structure of eastern Asia, 
and who, at the age of thirty, was 
offered the presidency of the Russian 
Physical Geographic Society for his dis¬ 
coveries regarding the importance of the 
glacial period in Europe, and who later 
replaced Huxley in the Encyclopedia 
Britcmnioa — it was necessary, I say, to 
incorporate the factor of sociability and 
acquired progress into the thought of 
socialist anarchism and to give to it an 
importance that is recognized, alas, by 
too few of us. 

Kropotkin shows mutual aid to be a 
biological law of progress. Starting 
with the insect, and climbing the zoologic 
ladder up to /nan and modern civiliza¬ 
tion, mutual aid is both a need and a 
necessary condition for evolution. Those 
species and those segments of humanity 
who can best practise mutual aid have 
the best chance of surviving and pro¬ 
gressing in this terrible struggle for life, 
imposed by blind fate. 


Such, in essence, was the refutation 
that was used against social Darwinism, 
in the name of which the apologists for 
a laissez-faire economy had set up the 
struggle of all versus all as the funda¬ 
mental law of progress, and thus justi¬ 
fied their privileges. This was understood 
by the anarchists who read this book. 
Those of them who had not been able 
to study natural history, went into 
ecstasies over the revelations of the con¬ 
certs of the birds, the amusements of 
colonies of monkeys and of cranes, the 
beaver villages, and the civilization of 
the termites. 

They did not always understand that 
this book went much farther, that it 
established a new philosophy of life, that 
it created new basic theories of socialist 
anarchism and of socialism itself, and 
that it was the biological synthesis of a 
new humanism. 

But, essentially, Mutual Aid gave to 
anarchism the basis of a constructive 
character. No longer was a dominating 
negation the sole result of the analysis 
of history. To the authoritarian inter¬ 
pretation of human evolution and the 
development of societies, Kropotkin 
opposed an anti- or an a-authoritarian 
interpretation; to the belief in the neces¬ 
sity of chiefs and of political frame¬ 
works, he opposed the creative effort of 
man and the self-organization of collec¬ 
tivities. The general sense of his book 
led to the systematization of a pre¬ 
existing social conception which he 
expected us to enlarge and cause to 
triumph. 

In other writings, Kropotkin insists on 
the historic importance, for the past and 
the future, of these practices of mutual 
aid and of anti-authoritarian organiza¬ 
tion. In his pamphlet The State—Its 
Historic Role, he is not content with 
giving the anarchist view of the state 


and proving that far from its being 
merely the instrument of dominant 
economic forces, as Marx and his fol¬ 
lowers assert, it is a force that above all, 
obeys the dictates of its own institutional 
and caste interests. As examples of 
non-statist structures and institutions, he 
cites the corporations and guild associa¬ 
tions of the middle ages, the communes 
and federations of communes—subjects 
already amply developed in Mutual Aid. 
And in The Conquest of Bread he gives 
as examples of “free alliance”, organiza¬ 
tions among the savages, cultural, scien¬ 
tific and artistic societies, the Red Cross, 
the boatmen’s associations of the Scandi¬ 
navian countries and even the great 
international railway companies which 
had been able to organize themselves 
without the State, and which showed that 
such organization was possible. 

If one remembers only the bird con¬ 
certs of Mutual Aid and, if after reading 
The Conquest of Bread, one retains only 
a few ideas which are poorly expressed 
when taken literally, such as “the citi¬ 
zens of good will” who will come for¬ 
ward to organize things in the midst of 
the revolution, one is bound to be greatly 
mistaken. For, in all his writings, 
Kropotkin insisted on the responsibility, 
the essentia] role and the pre-revolution¬ 
ary preparation of minorities. But to 
work in this largely constructive direc¬ 
tion does not appeal to the negating 
spirit of the majority of his self-pro¬ 
claimed disciples. 

Bakunin has suffered the same fate as 
Kropotkin. Most anarchists who speak 
of him are ignorant of his constructive 
thought and work, seeing in him only 
the Muscovite Satan that too many bio¬ 
graphers have stupidly portrayed. From 
Proudhon, they retain only the slogan 
“property is theft”. They do not know 
that, throughout his works, he has denied 
this sentence in unmistakable terms, that 
he defended the individual’s possession 
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whom we approach honestly 
cerely toll us. And that j s 
must take into consideration. vvh] 
thinks of the spirit and the eon$f 
efforts of our predecessors in i| 
International, and the emptinesf 
generations that have followed thi 
contrast is as painful as it is glarr 

Today there are many tens off 
sands, especially among those ha' 
certain degree of culture, who, 
ted by facts, have arrived at con i 
as negative as our own. They J 
the laissez-faire economy with ji 
talist organization and exploitation) 
justly doomed. They have bei 
vinced by depressions (particularly 
of 1929-1934), by the general 
and by the wars for commercial 
raw materials. Alarmed by the it] 
ing interference of the state in 
aspect of social life, and faced ^ 
menace of fascist, bolshevik or 
socialist totalitarianism, they tj 
forced to the conclusion that mi 
protest against the universal “gj 
mentalization”. 

It is useless to talk to these'3 
about the taxes they pay, aboui 
bureaucracy which they see* m 
before their very eyes, or aboui 
shrinking liberties. If one does l 
all, one must show them that alt; 
things are in the very nature of thi 
as proven by history from the 
the Pharoahs down to Hitler and \ 
We must enlarge their vision of » 
We must give to their observatii 
the moment a permanent significa 

They must be given an overall 
of our system if they are to leai 
mechanism and truly understand it 
Continued 
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Progressive Education Today 


TMMEDIATELY after World War II 
the future for progressive education 
seemed fairly hopeful. Work in the 
1920’s and ’30’s by pioneers such as the 
Russell’s, Neill, Curry and a number of 
less well-known figures, had demonstra¬ 
ted that there were serious fallacies in 
the assumptions underlying the practice 
in most conventional schools. Progres¬ 
sive education had passed through the 
period of sponsorship by the Communist 
Party. At the beginning of the Bolshe¬ 
vik regime in Russia there had been a 
period of experimentation in education 
as in other fields, and for a time pro¬ 
gressive ideas made headway in some 
educational circles in Russia. In Britain, 
the Communists followed suit, and were 
in fact supporting progressive schools 
long after the reaction had set in in 
Russia, with abolition of co-education 
and re-imposition of authoritarian ideo¬ 
logy. 

By 1945 the Communists in Britain, 
with the exception of a small intellectual 
minority, had begun to follow Russia’s 
reaction in the field of education. The 
progressive schools gained thereby. The 
latter part of World War II had shown 
up the Communist Party as being com¬ 
pletely narrow-minded and authoritarian, 
a fact which, strangely enough, had not 
been generally apparent in the pre-war 
era. In the aftermath of the war there 
was a fairly strong libertarian current of 
opinion in the country, and this found 
expression in progressive education, 
among other things. 

Neill’s books had been tremendously 
influential. Even though he, with the 
huge enthusiasm of a pioneer, was often 
overstating his case, his positive ideas 
were in the main so sane compared with 
the dreary humbug which passed for 
education in so many conventional 
schools. His lively, readable books in¬ 
spired teachers and parents to have the 
courage to dispense with the age-old 
conventional nonsense and start progres¬ 
sive schools. His ideas also acted as a 
yeast within the minds of those con¬ 
demned to work in conventional schools. 
Many who now talk patronizingly of 
such “cranks” as Russell, Neill and 
Curry, have nevertheless been strongly 
influenced by them for the better in their 
work in education. 

To some extent the success of the 
libertarian idea was the undoing of the 
progressive schools. Liberalization of 
the regimes of many State schools made 
them just acceptable to parents of liber¬ 
tarian outlook, and therefore the pro¬ 
gressive schools were less well attended 
than they should have been had they 
existed a decade previously. Many 


people hold the view that the value of 
progressive schools has been to bring 
about saner regimes in conventional 
schools. 

The overwhelming drawback to the 
progressive schools has been economic. 
In the post-war era of rising prices the 
budget of small, independent schools 
became more and more difficult to 
manage. One of the results was that 
some schools were forced to be more 
and more parsimonious with their staffs, 
buildings and equipment and thus a 
vicious circle of decline set in. Shabbier 
schools meant that fewer “borderline 
progressive” parents would send their 
children there; fewer children meant 
fewer well-qualified staff. Many small 
progressive schools went into liquidation 
in the early 1950’s; others changed radi¬ 
cally into havens for maladjusted chil¬ 
dren and maladjusted staff whom no 
other schools would tolerate. 

The schools which did not go under 
were those with more financial resources. 
But they had to raise their fees and 
hence draw children from an even 
smaller social stratum. Also, there has 
been a tendency to have larger classes, 
to become more examination conscious, 
and to curtail some measure of the 
children’s traditional freedom for fear 
of scandal with its economically-damag¬ 
ing consequences. In spite of these 
retrenchments there is still a very great 
difference indeed between a moderate 
progressive school and its opposite num¬ 
ber on the conventional side of the fence. 


frieni 


Progressive Parents 

Progressive schools have existed only 
because some parents have had the 
courage to break with conventional 
ideas. Such parents may be divided 
into three categories: 

1. Those with genuinely libertarian 
ideals und an intelligent appreciation of 
the issues involved. 

2. Those who are principally influ¬ 
enced by the current fashion among 
their set. The Communists of the 1930’s 
were mainly in this category. 

3. Parents who have made a hash of 
their children by foolish and inconsistent 
treatment and look to a progressive 
school to mend the child. 

There has been a libertarian current 
of ideas affecting child management in 
general. The ideas of Freud, diffused 
through Susan Isaacs, Neill, Ethel Man- 
nin, Anna Freud, John Bowlby, Wilhelm 
Reich, Dr. Spock, etc., etc. (some strange 
bedfellows here, but all from the same 
stable) in theory and often in practice 
have affected child-parent relations in 
the home. It is of great interest to 


study how theory and practice ha<j 
fact interacted. 

It has been remarked that we ^ 
with our adult relationships largely ’ 
our “egos”, but when we deal witha 
dren it is our “super-egos” which 
into play. A sort of Jekell and 
seems to afflict the personality of 
“progressive” parents. With their 
they are permissive, agnostic, sexu'3 
tolerant, easy-going and polite, 
children, particularly their own, anoth^ 
personality pops out. The views of th 
other personality make it evident 
they do not support the idea o£„ 
gressive schools in practice, even if 
have the books of Neill, etc., in 
bookcase. 

There are a number of reasons why 
progressive schools have had so little 
support from “progressive” parents. One 
is social snobbery. Another is reluctance 
to pay fees. But perhaps the most 
powerful reason is that “progressive” 
parents frequently want to send their 
children to a school where the regime 
is a good deal more authoritarian than 
the home. The socialization of the 
child will then be accomplished with 
the minimum of hostility being projec¬ 
ted against the parents. Or so they 
hope. 

In actual fact this is a shortsighted 
policy. If parents were to consider the 
future of harmony in the home they 
should pick a school where the environ¬ 
ment is most like that of the home. Few 
orthodox Jewish parents would wittingly 
send their children to a school where 
Jews are regarded with ridicule and 
contempt, or Catholic parents send their 
children to a school where their faith 
is mocked at. Yet many “progressive” 
parents do precisely this. Atheists, send 
their children to schools where the Holy 
Ghost is dished out as the diet for all 
right-thinking people; parents who are 
unconventional sexually send their chil¬ 
dren where they imbibe a sexual taboo 
by which their own mother must be 
thought of as a whore; pacifists and anti- 
monarchists send their children to 
schools where they must blush and blush 
again for the shame of having such 
awful, cranky parents. The children 
make some sort of compromise in their 
own minds; they are too young to face 
the complex double-think of the adult 
world. With protective hypocrisy they 
hide the conflict from both parents and 
schoolmasters. 

Is it to be wondered at that so many 
of the children of “progressives” seem to 
react strongly in the direction of con¬ 
servatism once they grow to indepen¬ 
dence? G. 
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« Pill and the 
Adolescent 


S under a certain age”. Sicken- 
• isn’t it? 

★ 

pDITIONAL irony is provided 
1 by two contemporary pheno- 
Ja. The first of these is that 
Mng people stay at school longer 
In ever before. The principle 
|ture of the Crowther report is its 
gmmendation that the proposal 
he raising of the minimum school 
Ping age to 16 which was made in 
jAct of 1944 should at last be put 
effect some time in the late 
Mteen-sixties. (The Minister an- 
mced on Monday that the age 
jtld not be raised before 1970). 
""Janenting on this aspect of the 
bn in anticipation of the Par- 
pntary debate, last Sunday’s 
mkrver remarked 

Pr esent there are over 2,550.000 
BP and girls in maintained secondary 
5>ls in England and Wales. Of these 
f 320,000 are aged fifteen or over: 
Best are pushed out into the world of 
aftir their fifteenth birthday— 
^educated and half-literate, at the 
pi insecure and suggestible stage of 
Btecence. at an age when no self- 
ting middle-class parent would 
of allowing his own children to 
^kscbool. This is not only the worst 
injustice left in our community; 
pthe most scandalous waste of human 
fees.'' 

bwever you view this, the fact 
; that the tendency is for the 
onement of any degree of 
Komic independence until later 
I later in adolescence. 

|Kt the same time the age of 
terty is becoming earlier and 
ier. It is very hard to get ac- 
fcte information about this, 
be people say that the wide- 
bad belief that this is so has no 
kistical foundation. However, the 
Ibemarle Report on The Youth 
■ vice in England and Wales, (yet 
bother document on youth which 
»ana g pm to evade the question of 
/adolescent sexuality), notes in Para. 

fiat “it appears certain that 
/puberty is occurring earlier, and that 
the large majority of young people 
now reach adolescence, as deter¬ 
mined by physical changes, before 
the age of 15”. Prof. P. B. Medawar, 
in the second of last year’s Reith 
Lectures said that “In the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries the average age 
of onset of first menstruation has 
declined between four and six 
months per decade for the last 
seventy years . . . These changes 
have been brought about by better 
nurture and nourishment, particular¬ 
ly in the first five years of life.” 
Alex Comfort made a most thought- 
provoking comment on this topic in 
a broadcast on “The Seven Ages of 
Man” ( The Listener, 5/11/59): 


“Human beings do not normally be¬ 
come able to breed until at least their 
teens. And sexual behaviour—that is 
behaviour associated with breeding— 
appears in most mammals about the lime 
that breeding itself becomes possible. 
We used to think that the same was true 
of ourselves, and when Freud began to 
draw attention to the existence of elabor¬ 
ate sexual impulses in early infancy lie 
met with much scepticism. But today 
these impulses are generally recognised, 
and they are believed to play an impor¬ 
tant part in forming the adult character. 
It looks, then, very much as if, with the 
development of this marking-lime period 
in humans, a whole section of what, in 
lower animal, was a purely reproductive 
impulse, has become isolated, as it were, 
pushed back into childhood, a long time 
before the human breeding age, and 
given a new function, connected this lime 
with family behaviour and character 
structure. . . . 

“To some extent early or late matur¬ 
ing, wc know, depends on body build 
. . . One confusing thing is that the rate 
of development in all the privileged 
countries seems to be getting quicker. In 
England and Northern Europe the age 


of sexual maturity in girls has come 
down by five years over the last century, 
and it is harder and harder to get choir¬ 
boys with treble voices. This probably 
means, I think, that in the last century 
puberty was delayed by bad social 
hygiene, and that it is now coming back 
to normal.” 

Thus we can say that sexual 
maturity and economic indepen¬ 
dence are getting further and further 
apart. In these circumstances it 
would be surprising not to find that 
“Men and women marry earlier . . . 
Today half the women in the 
country (and a quarter of the men) 
are married before they are 25. 
Over 4 per cent, of the girls with 
whom this report is concerned are 
married women” (Crowther Report, 
Para. 43). And it is also not sur¬ 
prising to hear from Mrs. E. L. 
Herbert the view that “in one aspect 
education is a conspiracy for pre¬ 
venting children from growing up”. 

★ 

YET where is this issue publicly 
dicussed? The Daily Mirror, in 


its self-appointed role of spokesman 
for the young, recently published a 
series of articles on “The Bean- 
Stalk Generation” in which every 
aspect of the earlier maturing of 
adolescents was discussed except 
the one that matters most. The 
attitude of the law itself was never 
more rigid. As somebody pointed 
out, if Romeo and Juliet were alive 
today, she would be in a Juvenile 
Court as “in need of care and pro¬ 
tection”, and he would be in jail. 

We may claim to have played our 
part in campaigning for changed 
public attitudes to juvenile sexuality, 
and for breaking the taboo on dis¬ 
cussion of the issue. Three of our 
publications during the last twelve 
years have dealt with this topic: 
Alex Comfort’s Barbarism and 
Sexual Freedom, Tony Gibson’s 
Youth for Freedom and John Hew- 
etson’s Sexual Freedom for the 
Young. When the first of these was 
published, both the other authors 
criticised Dr. Comfort’s recommen¬ 
dations for “not going far enough” 


Readership Survey: 


(Previous reports appeared in our issues 
for Jan. 16 and 30, and Feb. 13 and 27). 

'"T’HE total number of replies received 
by Sat. March 19th was 440. (The 
Australian replies are coming in now, 
and since those Australian readers who 
sent them by air mail did so at a cost 
of 2s. 3d., we must say we are grateful 
to them). 

ANARCHIST ACTIVITIES 

Question 5 asked, "If you are carrying 
out any anarchist propaganda activities, 
indicate their nature Three of four of 
the respondents indicated that they did 
not approve of propagandist activities. 
“Minding my oWn business and encour¬ 
aging other people to mind theirs,” says 
one, “Minding my own business — the 
best of all anarchist activities,” say an¬ 
other. “No I am not capable of act¬ 
ing as a propagandist for anything or on 
behalf of any idea or party—I have not 
that kind of personality” says a third. 
“Cultivating my own garden,” says a 
fourth (who is in fact a Direct Action 
Committee propagandist — his is a large 
garden). 

231 of the 440 respondents indicated 
that they were carrying out some kind 
of propagandist activity, even though in 
many cases it might be “Nothing beyond 
ordinary conversation”. To several, the 
way they Jive is their method of propa¬ 
ganda : "By living and refusing”; “The 
way I try to live and express my beliefs, 
and public defence of principles from an 
anti-authoritarian point of view”; “Try¬ 
ing to Jive as I think an anarchist should 
live"; "By trying to free in myself my 
natural goodness I hope to influence 
others to do the same.” 

The personal and conversational pro¬ 
paganda which very many of the respon¬ 
dents mentioned ranged from “subtle 
conversational overtones” to “ranting 
about my views to whoever will listen”. 
Some typical answers from this group 
are: — 

“Personal subversion”. 

“Discussion and insidious suggestions 
in personal and work relationships”. 

“Introducing anarchist ideas in the 
usual discussion at teabreaks”. 

“Talking to some promising types 
about the way they think”. 

"Libertarian sentiments sandwiched be¬ 
tween sentiments about the weather”. 

“Talking to people in the course of 
business”. 

“By way of conversation with acquain¬ 
tances on early morning train”. 

Other people who arc able to intro¬ 
duce an anarchist approach in their 
work, include a trade union chapel con¬ 
venor, a shop steward, a child welfare 
worker, a teacher whose activity con¬ 
sists of “introducing anarchist ideas as 
far as possible into lessons”, unolher 
who “explains to students what anar¬ 
chism is", and an agricultural extension 
worker in Mexico who writes that lie is 
"educating people to do for themselves 
and not look for government help”. 
Only indirectly as implied in my work” 
writes a psychiatrist, while u Unitarian 
minister writes, “My whole approach in 
address, talks, etc., is based upon an 
anarchist philosophy.” 

Several readers mention selling Free* 
dom to friends, at meetings, “outside 
underground stations”, others mention 
writing for Freedom and for other anur- 
chist papers, and writing in the trade 
union press, articles and letters in local 
papers, seven are concerned with anar¬ 


chist publishing abroad, one in “trans¬ 
lating articles for the anarchist, working- 
class and co-operative press in Argen¬ 
tina”, speaking in informal and formal 
discussion groups, speaking at anarchist 
and other meetings, lending anarchist 
litecature to others, passing round anar¬ 
chist papers and trying to get subscribers, 
doing administrative work for the anar¬ 
chist press, organising anarchist groups, 
participating in “peace marches” and in 
“Direct Action” demonstrations. 

Some other replies include: 

“Leaving copies of Freedom in shops, 
telephone boxes and buses, and posting 
it to people who write to papers, par¬ 
ticularly those who are nasty and ignor¬ 
ant.” 

"Trying to get friends interested, and 
selling Freedom Press literature at Uni¬ 
versity Socialist Society meetings. Got 
an anarchist speaker and also gave a talk 
myself.” 

“Talking to individuals and occasional 
PPU groups and in Council committees.” 

“Writing castigating letters to the Min¬ 
istry of Pensions, Tax Office and Ex¬ 
chequer.” 

“Semi-humorous plugs at debating 
society, to make people aware of the 
existence of anarchism.” 

“I clip out of Freedom such informa¬ 
tion as would appeal to certain friends 
and send them by mail. (They would 
not listen or read otherwise)”. 

“Spirited abuse of candidates and 
canvassers at last election. Covered my 
own windows with anarchist slogans.” 

“Sitting down during God Save the 
Queen’!” 

ANARCHIST CONTACTS 

Question 6 asked ” Are you in personal 
contact with anarchists or anarchist 
groups ? Of the 440 respondents, 183 
said that they are. Another 23 are 
occasionally or rarely, another 9 used to 
be, and a few more say that they would 
like to be. Three readers emphatically 
say that they do not wish to be: 

"No, thank God—don’t like groups.” 

“No, prefer being a solitary.” 

“No—and don’t want to be! Why? 
Because 1 do not seek the society of any 
particular class, group, sect, etc., except 
that 1 have a preference for writers and 
artists.” 

CONTRIBUTORS,LITERARY 
AND FINANCIAL 

Question 19 asked "Have you ever 
written for Freedom?” and Question 20 
asked “Have you had anything rejected ?” 

92 respondents indicated that they 
have written for the paper (20 of these 
mentioning that it was in the form of a 
letter to the editors), and 53 have had 
contributions rejected (10 mentioning that 
they were letters). Many of these res¬ 
pondents came into both categories. 

Question 21 usked readers if they 
contributed to the Deficit Fund. 216 of 
the 440 respondents indicated that they 
do occasionally and 22 regularly. 

HOW MANY READERS 
PER COPY? 

Question 22 usked ” How many people 
besides you regularly read your copy of 
Freedom?" To this 220 answered that 
their paper was read regulurly by other 
people. Of these 157 have one other 
reader, 67 have two, 16 have three, 6 
have four, 2 have live, 2 have six, 1 has 
seven, 1 has nine, 1 has ten, 1 has twelve 
and 1 twenty. But some of these read¬ 
ers of course order several copies, or 
even bundles for this purpose, so it is 
hurd to make assumptions about reuders 
per copy from these figures. If we 


He replied (Freedom 11/12/48) that 
“My reason for extending such 
types of conduct as I advocated to 
those who have no wish to found 
a family, is that their wishes, in the 
present state of contraceptive know¬ 
ledge, are unlikely to be fulfilled”. 

But to-day we are on the eve of 
the first real advance in contra¬ 
ceptive practice for over thirty years. 
If the contraceptive pill is proved 
to meet the technical requirements 
of the “ideal contraceptive” as set 
out by Dr. A. S. Parkes (see Free¬ 
dom 20/2/60) his reservations are 
no longer applicable. To some 
people no doubt it seems comical 
that, as advocates of human free¬ 
dom, we should concern ourselves 
so earnestly about a mere chemical 
gadget. Well, quite apart from the 
question of over-population (on 
which we would recommend them to 
read the contributions by C. H. 
Rolph, Bertrand Russell and Julian 
Huxley to the volume The Human 
Sum, we are thinking of some re¬ 
marks in Alex Comfort’s book which 


we cordially endorse: 

“The pattern of individual relation¬ 
ships in the free society envisaged by 
anarchism will not be simple or uniform, 
but it will be integral: freedom from 
fear and pressure, consciousness of the 
nature and requirements of the family 
and of the relation of free individuals 
to one another, a coherent pattern of 
custom and belief based on reasonable 
principles, and an environment based 
upon an equilibrium between the rela¬ 
tions of persons to each other and to the 
group in which the development of sex¬ 
uality from childhood to adulthood can 
be a steady and a pleasurable develop¬ 
ment instead of a succession of emo¬ 
tional shocks and repulses this is the 
biological and social pattern of the free 
society. If it is unattainable, then health 
is unattainable.” 

The new freedom which the de¬ 
velopment of a foolproof and safe 
contraceptive offers to the young, is 
worth the struggle against those who 
in the name of “morality” seek to 
deny them access to it. 
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assume that those who mention four 
additional readers or under, are referring 
to a single copy of the paper, the total 
number of readers for their 211 copies is 
574. Thus in terms of all the respon¬ 
dents, we can say that the 440 copies 
are read by 803 people, plus those which 
are occasionally read by others, and 
those which 21 answerers to this ques¬ 
tion say they leave around on buses or 
in public places (in addition to those who 
mention this among their propagandist 
activities). 

Question 23 asked "Have you induced 
any other people to take out a subscrip¬ 
tion ?” 113 of the respondents say they 

have, while 55 more have tried and have 
either been unsuccessful or do not know 
the result. 

READERS’ PREFERENCES 
AMONG TOPICS 

In Question 16, readers were asked to 
indicate the order in which 13 topics in 


Freedom interest them. This is a dif¬ 
ficult task, and several readers warn us 
against taking their answers at their face 
value. One finds it “difficult and invi¬ 
dious”, others say it depends on how 
well the topics are dealt with, others that 
it depends on their mood, while others 
point out that all are necessary to an 
anarchist paper. 

It is also difficult to work out the 
results as some readers have ‘marked’ 
them from one to 13, others have award¬ 
ed each a 1, 2 or 3, many others have 
given only the first three preferences. 
The necessary calculation to ‘weight’ 
each incomplete answer so as to rank, all 
topics in order of preference will have 
to be done by machinery. Meanwhile, 
the table below sets out the topics in the 
order in which they appeared on the 
form, and the number of first, second 
and third preferences awarded to each, 
together with a ‘flattened’ total consist¬ 
ing of the sum of the preceeding figures. 


T opic 

Is/ Pref 

2nd Pref. 

3rd Pref. Sum 

Political Commentary 

116 


40 

35 

191 

Readers’ Letters 

33 


36 

33 

102 

Anarchist Theory . 

73 


53 

32 

168 

Education .. 

36 


36 

34 

106 

Book Reviews 

27 


41 

38 

106 

Sex . .. 

31 


40 

30 

101 

Industry .. 

15 


14 

23 

52 

Agriculture . 

6 


11 

17 

34 

Satirical Stuff 

30 


33 

52 

115 

Sociology .. 

66 


53 

36 

115 

Foreign Commentary 

24 


36 

26 

86 

Anti-War Stuff 

24 


22 

38 

84 

Anarchist History _ 

24 


40 

29 

93 

Four readers add first preferences of 
their own, which are “Communities”, 

ved 

“too 

from happenings of 
preoccupied with 

the moment”, 
impracticable 


“Non-violent Direct Action”, “List of 
Secondhand Books” and “Joe Soap’s 
Election Manifesto” (which was pro¬ 
duced by the London Anarchist Group). 

CRITICISMS ENDORSED 

In Question 17 readers were asked if 
they endorse any of the following criti¬ 
cisms of Freedom. “Too highbrow; Full 
of carping criticism; Lacking in any 
clear policy; too far from traditional 
anarchism; Too old-fashioned.” Of the 
^440 respondents: 

23 endorsed “Too highbrow”, and one 
thought it was sometimes, two 
thought it was for their workmates 
but not for themselves, one thought it 
used to be but was no longer; 

48 endorsed that it was full of carping 
criticism, and another ten thought it 
was sometimes or partly; 

86 endorsed that it was lacking in any 
clear policy, two more thought it was 
sometimes. On the other hand one 
said “Yes, but this is a virtue”, an¬ 
other said "This is an advantage” and 
another “Yes, thank God!”; 

4 endorsed that it was too far from 
traditional anarchism, and another 
thought it was sometimes; 

21 endorsed “Too old-fashioned”, four 
thought it was sometimes, one 
thought it old-fashioned “in matter, 
not ideas", another that it was too 
old-fashioned in presentation only, 
another thought it “not too old- 
fashioned, but sometimes too back- 
ward-looking.” 

Some other readers added critical 
categories ol their own to this question: 
“Too gullible about science", “to divor- 


psychology”, “too social-democratic”,, 
“to self-righteous”, “too much tied to 
the Anglo-Saxon world”, “too much 
lavatory sex”, “too sensitive editors”. 

Other readers emphasised that they 
disagreed with all the critical categories: 
“The contrary of all these criticisms is 
true”, “Perhaps all of these are the 
strength of the paper”, “It is because it 
is not carping that I like it.” 

The next report will discuss the 
answers to the question “What construc¬ 
tive criticisms have you?”. 


Interim Report 
on a Deficit! 

PROGRESS OF A DEFICIT! 
WEEK 12 

Deficit on Freedom £240 

Contributions received £214 
DEFICIT £26 

March 11 to March 17 

Surrey: F.P.* 5/ ; Newry: J.O’H. £1/0/0; 
Wolverhampton: J.G.L.* 2/6; Hitchin: L.A. 
I I/-: Berkeley: M.B. 14/-; London: Anon.* 
2/6; London: B.F. 2/6; London: P. & G.T. 
5/-; London: J.S.* 3/-; Gloucester: J.H. 
I/-: Dublin: G.F. 5/-; Norwich: J.A.J. 
£ 2 / 1 / 0 ; 

Total ... 5 12 6 

Previously acknowledged ... 208 16 II 


I960 TOTAL TO DATE ... £214 9 5 


GIFT OF BOOKS: Ilford: M.D. 

•Irelicakat regular caatrikutar. 
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The Protest Movement in U.S.A. 


FREED 


QNE should not be too enthusiastic 

about the permanent effects of 
protest movements which often ap¬ 
pear like film stars on the “public 
scene” and just as suddenly disap¬ 
pear into yesterdays headlines, leav¬ 
ing nothing behind but a longing for 
the dead spirit. 

Fortunately not all protests end 
with a whimper, and there is one 
going on at the moment throughout 
the Southern States of America 
features of which indicate that, even 
if there is no immediate success, the 
segregation monster will have been 
weakened further by a pacifist blow, 
and an important lesson will have 
been learned. 

The movement, which began 
spontaneously when four Negro 
students from the Agricultural and 
Technological College, at Greens¬ 
boro, North Carolina, sat down at 
a lunch counter in a large store, thus 
defying a law which decrees that 
Negroes can only be served stand¬ 
ing up, has no central organisation 
but, ironically, the news of its 
beginnings and subsequent support 
by students in other states was 
spread by the Southern press. 

To date there have been about 
1,000 arrests, some carried out (as in 
Georgia. Mississippi and Virginia) in 
the name of “harsh, hastily passed” 
anti-trespassing laws. In Orange¬ 
burg. South Carolina, where 350 
students were arrested after march¬ 
ing to the town centre, fire hoses and 
tear gas were used in an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt to disperse them. 

Writing from Atlanta, Georgia, 
Patrick O’Donovan {Observer, 
March 20th), says, 

“The movement matters first because 
of its extraordinary extent. Negro action 
on this scale has never been seen in the 
South. There is also its impressive self- 


discipline, which has so far survived 
minor violence and the ugliest sort of 
racial jeerings, of which the South has 
an effective list ready-made. 

It is a massive assault on the rights 
of private enterprise. It has an unde¬ 
niable moral strength. It is a rejection 
of the old, complacent Negro leadership 
that equated good race relations with an 
absence of tension. It puts progress 
before peace. It is extraordinary in its 
seriousness and fervour because not hard 
political enthusiasm but apathy or dis¬ 
passionate curiosity is the present mark 
of the American student.” 

It is perhaps easier to stomach 
verbal insults than to passively put 
up with physical violence, but “turn¬ 
ing the other cheek” is an important 
part of their tactics, supported now 
by “Field workers” from the Con- 
gresss of Racial Equality, founded 
in 1942 by disciples of Gandhi. 


Success of bus boycott 

Four years ago, Negroes in Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, exercised extra- 
irdinary self-discipline when taking 
part in the boycott of segregated 
buses. For over a year they walked 
to work or organised alternative 
means of transport forcing the bus 
companies, economically dependent 
on Negro passengers, to dispense 
with their segregation rules. 

From this experience a new move 
to boycott all chain stores whose 
Southern branches are refusing 
lunch-counter service to Negroes is 
under way. A newspaper report 
from America states that the boycott 
could “gravely effect the entire 
American economy, which depends 
upon Negroes for £7,200 million 
worth of business every year”. 
Chain stores in the South particu¬ 
larly depend upon Negro patronage. 

The curious insult to the Negro 
which permits him to stand in the 
presence of white men while eating 
but refuses him a seat is like so 


many other racial laws, totally 
irrational. 

Big business in the South depen¬ 
dent on Negro purchasing power 
goes along with local prejudice 
where necessary and has success¬ 
fully exploited the Negro acceptance 
of his inferior position. For ex¬ 
ample, the 200 Woolworth stores in 
^tjie South are glad of Negro custom 
in their stores but impose the rule 
at their lunch counters that Negroes 
must stand. 

Now what? Will a boycott of 
goods in these stores force a change 
of policy? Certainly few business 
concerns will allow prejudices to in¬ 
terfere with profits. But equally it 
takes a strong group of people to 
seriously inconvenience themselves 
to the extent of perhaps trudging for 
miles to purchase necessities, or even 
going without where necessary, for 
the sake of a principle which may 
take years before it is put into prac¬ 
tise. 

But, was the small but important 
one year boycott of the Montgomery 
buses a guide to the success of the 
spirited revolt which seems to be 
sweeping the Southern States at this 
time? 


It is also apparent that deep- 
rooted prejudices and a sense of fear 
can and do compel people to fight 
for privileges which they feel are 
being taken from them. The White 
man in the South will not give up 
without a struggle and, viewed as a 
fighting force, he is in the stronger 
position. The Negro population will 
need more than blessings in its fight; 
the Black man will be expected to 
behave like a saint surrounded by 
sinners, but he cannot be blamed if 
he gives way to the pressures of his 
environment, adopting the means of 
his violent and aggressive oppressor. 


A Constructive Libertarian 
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character. Above all, they must be told 
what the possible solutions are. Their 
negative conclusions concerning the state 
and the so-called free economy, logically 
lead them toward libertarian socialism. 
It is for us to show them in what man¬ 
ner libertarian socialism is feasible. We 
must search along with them but we 
must, also, guide them—for we have 
placed ourselves at the head of the task 
of demolition. 

These people who are repelled by 
demagogy—demagogy attracts only im¬ 
beciles—must be given something better 
than a repetition of generalized criticisms 
which have lost their punch. They need 
constructive ideas, both at the theoreti¬ 
cal and the practical levels. 

I have often thought, for example, 
that we ought to widen and extend the 
road shown by Kropotkin. We ought to 
re-examine the history of civilization, 
and from this re-examination draw con¬ 
clusions that would give to the libertarian 
ideas a value without equal. Elisee 
Reclus has done this in Man and the 
Earth, but more could be done, and 
better—more and better than Kropotkin, 
too. If we take the whole body of 
human activities that have assured the 
existence, the development and the pro¬ 
gress of the species, we can derive the 
libertarian interpretation of history that 
I have already mentioned, and use it 
against the authoritarians. 

Agriculture, animal husbandry and 
domestication—techniques which were at 
first primitive and later brought to per¬ 
fection—the building of shelters and 
then of dwellings, handicrafts and trades, 
arts—all of the arts; sciences—all of the 
sciences, systems of philosophy, primi¬ 
tive methods of land transport, river and 
ocean transport—the vast majority of 
these activities and creations have been 
the work of men who were driven by 
need and by their inexhaustible desire 
to know the beyond. Such a study, with 
all that it entails, would give to libertar¬ 
ian thought an incomparable force. 
Orientating itself along positive lines, it 
would create a constructive psychology. 
It would enrich us with a better under¬ 
standing of man’s efforts. 


For a while you had me worried 


T AM a sucker for free literature. 
-*■ Whatever is going 1 take it avidly, 
whether it be “How a Teddy-Boy Found 
Christ” or “Seven Days’ Trial of Colour 
Television Free!” After all, it’s not 
very sociable to refuse the proffered 
leaflet, and one day you might be giving 
away leaflets yourself. The "other day 
in the lobby of the local cinema I was 
given a leaflet by somebody in uniform. 
1 stuffed it into my pocket and rushed 
in for my weekly dose of Soma. Later, 
waiting at Earl’s Court for a train, I 
fished it out of my pocket and found it 
was a glossy leaflet in what I think is 
called puce. There is a picture of an 
intellectual sitting in a contemporary 
armchair two sizes too small and turning 
to peer over his glasses and away from 
his book and somebody is saying, “How 
many tons make a megaton?” Who, I 
don’t know and don’t care. You can 
tell this chap is an intellectual by two 
things: he wears glasses and he has a 
book. Glasses with horn rims are now 
a status-symbol classifying one as an 
intellectual. You will remember the 
immortal lines “Men who wear glasses, 
never made faux passes”, and there is a 
whole technique of by-play with spec¬ 
tacles* 

photographs, has two ploys. One, an 
adjustment of spectacles down his nose 
to take you into his vision. He switches 


•Freedom 3. 10. 59, “Party Piece ”, J.K. 
is referred to for some field work 
This character, in his series of five 


with speed from the wide world of 
learning (the book) to the field of the 
minute particular (you). Not for him 
the long process of taking off his spec¬ 
tacles and looking at you, no, the world 
of learning is still there, within his reach. 

Ploy number two is a' glance over his 
spectacles at you whilst he still has the 
book in his hands. The field of learning 
is far away (almost at the end of his 
nose) and he comes back sharply with 
“A megaton? Wait a minute, I think 
I’ve read that in the newspapers.” 

You see, he is an intellectual but he 
has the common touch. The book 
clinches the intellectual part of it. It 
has a cloth cover too and no doubt there 
are words in it. But he does not get 
his facts from these dry, stuffy books 
which he reads in a rather uncomfortable 
chair. He is in touch with life, he reads 
newspapers and does remember the word 
‘megaton’. 

However, his intcrlocuter, whoever he 
is, does know. He's probably read a 
book about it. 

“A megaton is a million tons— and a 
2-mcgaton H-Bomb, for instance, is equal 
in power to 2 million tons of high ex¬ 
plosive.” 

Our intellectual comes back, “The H- 
Bomb” (you can’t keep anything from 
him), “Doesn’t really bear thinking 
about, does it?” Probably that book 
hadn’t got any words in. 

Our intcrlocuter, nothing daunted, 
carries on: 
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“The H-Bomb is a fact—youVe got to 
think about it. And however hard we 
work for peace, H-Bombs could be 
dropped. That’s a fact too. There are 
600,000 people in Civil Defence who’ve 
faced these facts, and they’re doing some¬ 
thing about it. For the sake of the sur¬ 
vivors.” 

Does the man mean that “we” are the 
government and the government is work¬ 
ing for peace or does he accuse the in¬ 
tellectual of working for peace? It’s 
possible. In any case I thought the 
whole point of the deterrent policy was 
that no bombs would be • dropped, that 
it was all an illusion. 

The intellectual rises to his feet in 
amazement. Not to sock the C.D. man 
for that crack about peace but to say, 
“You mean there could be survivors 
after the H-Bomb?” (Calm down Buster, 
he’s not asking for volunteers for sur¬ 
vival). 

The C.D. man says “Yes. Although 
many people would die, millions could 
survive. That’s what Civil Defence is 
for—to help these millions of people to 
go on living. It would be the biggest 
rescue operation in history. That’s why 
Civil Defence needs more trained volun¬ 
teers—men and women — and if they’re 
going to be properly trained we need 
them now. There wouldn’t be time to 
train them on the day.” 

The C.D. man is a little vague about 
statistics, although he did come back 
smartly about the megaton. But the 
enemy doesn’t help. If lie told us what 
size bomb he’d drop we’d work but how 
many survivors thcre'd be. In America 
the Holiftcd Committee estimated that 
with an average nine-megaton bomb con¬ 
tent, forty-three million people would be 
injured and one third would die. They 
estimated that about 1,500 megatons 
would be released in a one-day war and 
23 million people would be killed. Of 
course, this is all working in the dark; 
the enemy may'have improved since and 
hasn't told us, but in any case this is also 
what America could do to him. 

I am glad to hear that C.D. has inven¬ 
ted an antidote to radiation. The odds 
and ends of people dying oil in Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki years afterwards 
was most untidy. But 1 think a little 


humility on the part of C.D. is necessary. 
After all, Noah’s Ark was surely the 
greatest rescue operation in history. Per¬ 
haps they think of it in the classification 
of miracles like the parting of the Red 
Sea and Joshua stopping the sun? 

It’s perfectly true that you couldn't 
train C.D. workers in a day—not even 
in the four -minutes warning we’ll get— 
but training there obviously must be to 
deal with compound injuries, deep radia¬ 
tion burns, typhus, starvation, fire¬ 
storms, decontamination of soil, water 
and crops, and elimination of the stron¬ 
tium contamination, radiation sickness, 
lowered resistance to minor infections, 
blood transfusions, leukemia and bone 
cancer (these two will not develop till 
later so training for these can wait). On 
top of this C.D. must organise the 
obtaining and distribution of uncontami¬ 
nated food. They must also be quite 
sure that none of their people are affec¬ 
ted by any bomb incident. An American 
doctor has viewed his imaginary task 
after an imaginary raid on St. Louis as 
trying to bail out a lake with a teacup. 
Obviously C.D. aims to provide a bigger 
tea-cup. 

Our intellectual is now on his feet. 
He still has one hand in his pocket which 
■shows he’s uncommitted. “I’d like to 
help of course, but ...” Our C.D. 
man doe'sn’t give him a chance to answer 
but says, “You’ll need to give an hour 
or two a week. You’ll learn things that 
are always useful—First Aid, for in¬ 
stance. At the same time you’ll be doing 
a real service to the community where 
you live and you’ll be doing it with a 
fine, friendly lot of people. Anyway, 
we’re not asking you to make your mind 
up now.” 

I am reminded of the C.D. worker 
from Chelsea (doubtless an intellectual 
too) who leaked out the top-secret C.D 
information that ‘if the people in Hiro 
shima had known what we know now 
they would not have had so many cas¬ 
ualties’ (or words to that effect). 

I am glad that C.D. workers are a fine 
friendly lot of people and 1 have no 
doubt that the basic training on getting 
foreign bodies out of the eye and treat¬ 
ing nose-bleeds will be useful when they 
drop that 2-megaton-bomb. But don 
think I’m worried—you see V always 
thought a megaton was four million tons 
of high explosive! 

Jack Spratt. 


We could take up lhe slud 
great problems of social undertake 
and instead of repeating our liul e — 
cisms, we could propose to our fell 
citizens a new organization of sociew, 
conception based on a more profon 
knowledge of all the economic, h n 
psychological and, even, ethnic problej 
—a conception based upon the posst 
of all the facts concerning agricull 
and industrial production, of knowla 
of national and international relatid 
questions of energy and raw materia 
transport, economic geography and ) 
tribution. In shdh, we must acquiri 
training and background which will < 
vince those whom we wish to influej 
that they are dealing with capable, 
ious and responsible men—not 
simple agitators or dilettantes of i 
lution. 

It is by constructive rather thanf 
negative propaganda that the liberti 
movement will attract worthwhile fl 
bers, without whom it can accomgji 
nothing. At a time when domii^ 
by the state is making such formii 
progress, the literary defence of 
rights of the individual is little more 
a pleasant pastime. On the other h 
the great increase in human needs, 
interdependence of men, and the rq 
ing need for co-ordinated activity 
it necessary to set forth social objei 
in a way that will interest serious pe^ 

There are in France perhaps 101 
anarchists who don’t know it—and 
will not be attracted because only 
ing class” (French: ouvrieriste) $0 
ganda is used. This, in substan<^ 
what a comrade recently wrote. 1 i 
with him. But I do not believe thejj 
be attracted by propaganda which < 
centrates solely on the rights of the 
vidual. We must offer constructive ii 
which embrace society as a whole, 
the individual is not independent of 
group. Without it, he would be not! 

—just as the comrade of whom I 
would not have acquired the cul 
necessary for the development of 
individuality had it not been for 
work of all of humanity. 

First let there be constructive woi 
But it must be the work of true socioj 
gists and economists (of specialists; 
necessary)—not of abstract theoreticiai 
of literary dabblers in sociology or 
fabricators of utopias. These things \ 
not absolutely useless, but they are abi 
lutely not enough. By taking the ess< 
tial teachings of our great predecessi 
and re-adapting them to our time, 1 
can create an intellectual movement, I 
sociological school that is attuned to th< 
present evolution of the world, so that? 
our efforts will not be doomed to failure. 

Gaston Levai2 



MEETINGS AND 
ANNOU NCEMENTS 

LONDON ANARCHIST 
GROUP and MALATESTA 
DEBATING SOCIETY 
IMPORTANT 

MEETINGS arc now held at 

CAMBRIDGE CIRCUS 
“The Marquis of Granby” Public House, 
London, W.C.2. 

(<corner Charing Cross Road and 
Shaftesbury Avenue) 
at 7.30 p.m. 

ALL WELCOME 

MAR. 27.—Jim Baker (Australia) on 
SYDNEY LIBERTARIANISM AND 
PERMANENT PROTEST. 

APRIL 3—S. E. Parker on 
THE FUTURE IS NOW 

APRIL 10—J. M. Pilgrim on 
ANARCHISM AND SCIENCE 
FICTION 

APRIL 17 — No meeting 
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